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Breaking a Vicious Cow. 

We have recently witnessed a very successful | 
attempt in breaking a vicious: cow, by a method 
similar tothat recommended in the 12th number || 
of this volume. The cow was apparently more 1 
than twelve years old, she was a most furious | 
kicker, and had been owned by different farm. | 
ers and sold from one to another as incorrigible. || 
it had always been necessary to tie her legs be- || 
fore milking, and the difficulty was increased at || 
this time by soreness of the teats. She had ap. | 
parently been spoiled by severe and injudicious | 
whipping. A person, who was an experienced i 
nilker, having expressed a belief that she might } 
ve broken of her habits and milked without ty- |) 
ing, was requested to undertake the task. He i 








» accordingly undertook, after having been cau- | 


uoned of the consequences should he attempt to | 
:pproach her. His first object was to sofien the 

jugs by washing them with moderately warm | 
water. He provided himself with a small light | 
cudgel, placed it under his left arm and project. | 
ing in front only enough to enable .him to seize | 


it readily, drove the cow into a corner of the 


and commenced milking with his right hand, 

keeping his eye on her nearest foot. ‘Immedi- 

ately she struck at him, and eluding the stroke | 
he instantly drew his cudgel, and gave her a sin. | 
cle brisk blow across the back. She turned from | 
the corner to run, when he gave her afew severe | 
blows across the face, which induced her to turn | 
about again, when he immediately desisted, | 
briskly stroked her side with his hand, spoke to 
her in an authoritative voice, not in acoaxing one, | 
and recommenced milking as before. She soon 
kicked again, and instantly it was followed by | 
another single blow on the back. The kick was 

repeated two or three times, and the blow as uni- | 
lormly followed instantly after. The most per- | 
fect coolness was evinced throughout by the | 
nilker, as it is indispensibly necessary for suc- | 
‘ess. Before the milking was half completed | 
she had given up and ceased to kick or attempt | 
‘orun; and she did not repeat it afterwards at 
subsequent milkings, though annoyed by sore- 
hess of the udder. Her disposition seemed whol. 
ly changed by this management; she learned 
that there was no alternative but to behave well, 
and that when she did so she was kindly treated, 
and never punished for faults she did not com. 
mut or had forgotten. She now stands perfectly ' 








still throughout the operation of milking; and it | 
was remarked by her owner, as an extraordi- 
nary thing, that she was so much at her ease 


as to chew her cud at this time. 


We have observed a fatal error in the manage- 
ment of vicious cows,—it is that of punishing 
the animal according to the extent of the mis. 


chief done, and not for the rebellious or warlike 


disposition manifested. ‘Thus, if a cow should | 


kick ever so spitefully, but hit nobody or do no 
injury, she would be suffered to stand unpunish. 
ed; but if she should happen to upset a swim. 


| ming pail of milk, the blows would come upon 
| her back with the fury of a tempest. Nothing 


spoils a cow sooner than this ;—she is punished 
not for her real faults, but for accidental circum. 
stances attending the commission of them. 
Whenever an animal attempts to do mischief, 


' whether she succeed or not, she should be pun. 


ished precisely the same. 


tition of blows would stir her up to opposition 
and warfare. Never on any account repeat a 
blow after the offence has ceased, or else the ani- 
mal knows not what it is for. And it is abso. 


_lutely necessary that the milker be eool and per. || 


fect master of himself. 





Disposing of Sheep. 


Every man who purchases a flock of sheep, or | 
even raises one himself, is sensible that there | 
will be a great difference in forin, disposition, and | 
-in the quality of the wool. 


A man who keeps 
an inferior sheep, when the fact is ascertained, 


‘is knowingly acting against his own interest ; 


and still more so, when he finds that :in his flock 


he has one or more that are unruly, and suffers | 
‘them to remain with the others. The shearing 


time is the best time to ascertain the qualities of 
sheep so far as regards form and fleece ; and those 
that are defective in these respects should be 
marked and put aside for the drover and the 
butcher. To these should be added the decidedly 


unruly, as there is no animal that acquires unea- |, 
‘sy or roving habits with more facility than the 


sheep, and one thorough bred climber will soon 


render it nearly as difficult to confine a flock of | 


sheep by rails or walls as :if they were a herd of 
goats. All these marked animals, the defective 
in form, those with inferior wool, and the unru- 
ly, should be put in good feed, kept together and 
disposed of the first favorable opportunity. Far 
better to sell such at a diminished price, than to 
give a drover or butcher the privilege of culling 

your flocks, and leaving only the inferior and 

worthless animals on your hands; a practice 

which has been far too common in the country 

for the benefit of the farmer, and which should 

meet with a prompt correction. a. 





Save your Soap Sads. 

It is not perhaps generally known that soap 
suds form one-of the most valuable applications 
to a great number of vegetables, and that by al- 
lowing them to be thrown away, a sorious loss to 
the garden and fruit orchard is sustained. Ap- 
plied to melons, squashes and cucumbers, it ma. 


The punishment | 
should be quick and sudden, as that of a single | 
| blow—it astounds and terrifies her; while a repe. 


: , . 
terially aids their growth, besides having a good 


\ effect in helping to banish the multitude of 
| Worms, bugs and flies that harbor near them, 
! and feed upon them. It is one of the best reme. 
\ dies for plants attacked by the plant louse, and 
} would annually save large numbers of turneps, 
|| cabbages, &c. from falling a prey to this minute 
|| but formidable insect, were it sprinkled over 





| them instead ef being thrown away. Where 
these creatures have seized upon the extremitice 
| of young -grafts, ‘soap suds thrown upon them 
| with a syringe will soon expel them without in- 
| Jury to the tree. If you have no other uso for 
your suds, heat it, and uncapping some of the 
| ant hills’ that disfigure most farms, pour it upon 


|| them; experience will show that those insects 


'| are not fond of soap. G. 





—-+ en aetineiens 
| The Season, &c. 

Extract of a letter from a subscriber in Berk. 
shire county, Mass. :—‘ In regard to the season 
| it may be said, that the winter exercised its own 
! rigid peculiarities through February, and until 
|| about the 20th of March. The former in par- . 
\| ticular was a month of unusual severity in cold 
| and storms, the most of which were attended by - 
north.easterly winds, whose chilling influence- 
| is so deleterious to the health of man and his 
|| beast. In March, moderate weather was more- 
|| common, and storms less frequent, though of no 
| less blustering character. About the 23d, the 
| amelioration of temperature was so great, that. 
winter appeared to be entirely retiring to his 
own icy north, and his retreat was hailed with 
emotions of gratitude by those who had experi-. 
enced his rigid disciplinc* But so great were 
the magazines of snow which the whirlwinds of 
_ his fury had accumulated, that it was long before 
|| his “ strong holds” were broken up. It was not 
until about the middle of April that our sleigh- 
ing, which commenced about the 23d of Novem- 
| ber, was for the‘first time destroyed by the ap. 
| pearance of bare ground. The time of its con- 
‘tinuance was closed, however, after a lapse of 
_ twenty-one weeks from its commencement. Its. 
departure was so gradual, that none of the in-. 
_ conveniences which were anticipated from floods. 


} 


{ 


_ were realized. The fields were, comparatively, 
| but little drenched, and the roads were left in a 
| comfortable state beyond our expectation. We 
‘had less mud than is usual on the return of 
| -spring, probably in consequence of the unfrozen 
i state-of the earth, and freezing nights have been 
|| rare since the ground:has been dismantled of its 
wintry vestments; consequently the labors of 
the farmer were called in requisition on fields 
lately covered with snow with less than ordina- 
ty intervention. 


“Ploughing commenced about the 22d of April- 
The time of seed sowing was favorable to the 
operation. The ground possessing unusual 
warmth, and kindly aided by refreshing showers, 
caused a rapid germination of such grains as 
were committed to her trust. The first of May 
vegetation of all kinds was, at least, as forward 
as is usual at that period, and we were enjoying 











frequent showers, which promised to urge it on. 
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ward. Planting corn was accom,?lished at an 
earlier date than usual, but in consequence of a 
defect in the seed, or some other cause, niucht of 
it failed to vegetate, and required a second p.lant- 
ing. The season from May 9th to the 22d was 


unusually warm and dry, which dryness proba. | 


bly had an effect, especially where manuring in 
the hill was resorted to, of checking germina. 
tion. Still, we are confident that too much care 
eannot be taken in saving and preserving seed 
corn. 

“ For the last 21 days, we havo been visited by 


Depredators— Birds. 
| We now come to: that class of winged depre. 
| dators, whose voracity, facility of motion, and | 





—s——= 





| eventual fearlessness, render them some of the 
| most formidable of the creatures that prey on | 
) the labors of man. Of these, the one that clear. || 
|! ly deserves the guilty pre-eminence is the Crow, | 
| Cervus corone. The crow, though found in the | 
most deuse and unfrequented forests of: Amori- { 
| ca, evidently prefers the neighborhood of settle- | 
i ments, as he can there indulge his. predatory | 


and plundering habits with the greatest success. | 


cold easterly winds, which have put a check on | Gregrarious in his habits, the crow collects in 


many things, though the rains, which have fall. 
en in but two or three instances, have greatly re- 
vived grass, spring wheat and oats, all of which 
look favorable. Winter grain will give but a 
light crop—injured by being so long covered 
with snow. 

‘‘ Apple, pear, and cherry trees, have blossom- 
ed well, and of the small garden fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooscberries, 
&c. we have a prospect of unusual abundance. 
Quince trees are universally killed to the ground. 


‘‘Thus much for the season,—the close of a | 


winter, whose equal in severity seldom if ever 


has been, and we sincerely hope will never again | 
be, experienced—and the coming on of grate. | 


ful, rosy spring. In a season like that which is 
past, it cannot be otherwise than that a vast 
amount of suffering, even in the most favorable 


circumstances, must be endured, and loss in ma. | 


“ny instances must be felt. That our calamities 
during the gloomy past have been greater than 
“those which have fallen on other regions, is, pro- 
bably, not the fact. Many sheep, and some cat- 
tle, have died in this county within the last 
eight months, but to put this loss entirely to the 
~redit of winter would not be correct, as the 
* work of death commenced among the flocks in 
autumn, and was probably hastened by the 
i.,.state of their food and other peculiarities of the 
’. last summer, which was very rainy and cold. In 
. Other cases perhaps, their mortality was increas. 
ed by tho peculiarities of the winter, a long 
confinement from ranging, &e. 
“The excellencies of the ruta baga are more 
~fully appreciated by our farmers than formerly, 
from the fact that their qualities have been more 
fully. tested among us than formerly, Stoeks to 
which they have been given have generally been 


in better health than those which have not had | ish such animals at once. 


' large flocks in the early and latter part of the 
| year;,and during the winter the thick. pine 
| thickets or cypress swamps on the shores-of the 
Delaware and Chesapoak become the resort of 
millions. Although not strictly migratory, the 
. crow during the coldest of the weather in our | 
} latitudes finds it convenient generally to visit 
| those points on the sea coast that furnish the | 
readicst.supply of food ; but afew days of warm 
, weather finds him again among us, and frequent- 
| ing his accustomed haunts. ‘I'he breaking up of 
' a crow roost, as these collections of the bird are 
| ealled in Maryland, forms one of the most exci- 
ting sports of the season, and when the state re- ' 
ceived them in the payment of taxes at three | 
. cents a head, fromthe multitudes slain at such 
times, it was fur from unprofitable business. 
| The crow builds on the ta!lest trees, in the 
most unfrequented places, and rears from-three 
to five young ones. It is at this time they are 
{ the most destructive tothe farmer, scarcely spar. 
/ing any thing they can master and devour. 
Corn, when it first appears above the ground, is 
| a favorite food, and they inflict immense injury 
, by pulling it in this state. The regularity, cun- 
ning and perseverance, shown by them in their 
. robbing excursions is amusing. ‘They will at. 
tack a goose sitting on her nest, work around | 
her until they can get her from the nest, when 
they will plunge their stiff beak into an egg, 
| and off with it instantly. They will plunder a 
_ hen in the same way, visiting most audaciously 
for this purpose the very barn-yard, and young 
goslins and chickens are taken off without scru. 
ple. In the spring, when driven by hunger, | 
they will attack and destroy very young iambs,or | 
pigs, their formidable bill, and the dexterity 
with which they use it, enabling them to demol- 
In the fall of the 


1 

i} 

} 
{ 


them. Formerly this article was cultivated by | year, preparatory to their southern visit, they | 
few farmers, those of the old school standing sometimes collect in great numbers, and ill luck * 
aside from the * foolish innovation,” as they call. | then betides the farmer whose ungathered corn | 


edit. ‘This year every farmer will commence 


their culture. Thus, from necessity, we see | ceremony, and devour from the ear at their lei. | 


men learn wisdom. 


are advised not to hurry their sales.” 





Inquiry. 


| is standing in the field; they attack it without | 


} 


| sure. In short, the crow may be fairly consider. 


| benefit: we have ever known derived from him is, 
| that when. killed and suspended in a field of | 
| young corn, ho makes the best and most effectu- 


The following should have been inserted long | al scare-crow we have ever known tried. Far. | 


since, but was mislaid ; 


A subscriber wishes you to find out by some of, 


your correspondents, the description of a mill to 


grind bones, and what power is required to grind | 
them ; and if a mill can be constructed to grind , 


with.one or two horses, as‘he wishes to try the 
experiment on a small scale. A Svascriver. 


1 mers in self defence should unite their efforts 
for the destruction of the crow, and on no ac. | 
count should a brood of them leave the nest || 
alive. 

The purple Grakle, or common Blackbird,, | 


Quiscalus versicolor, is far the most destructive |) 


| 
iT 
? 





{of the blackbird tribes, and where circumstan. | 


July 2, 1836, 


ces faver his residence, he is not much ] 


, €88 inju. 
rious than the crow to the young corn, 


while he 


_ is not so easily driven or frightened from the 


scene of his depredations. On his return to the 


|, southward, in his annual migration, the black 


birds collect in immense floeks, and commit gad 
ravages on the cornfields that lie in their line of 
march. These visits are however short, and 
much less-vexatious than their persevering ay. 


| tacks on.the newly planted grain, in the Spring 


of the year. 

There is another class of birds, such as the 
Martin and Kingbird, which have been general. 
ly placed among the depredators, and warred up. 
on accordingly. ‘The complaint against thes 
i3, not that they destroy the corn, or infest the 
grain fields or fruit orchards of the farmer, )y: 
that they destroy the honey bee. It has been tie 
opinion of some writers on natural history, that 
this was not the fact; they have believed thy 
the kingbird, for instance, fed only on the drone: 


, but since the subject was agitated in the Farmer 
| a year er two since by Thomas and Allen, we 


have shot some for the purpose of examinatioy, 
and found that, though the contents of the sto. 
mach mostly consisted of the large ox and hor 
fly, and the drone, there was now and then area! 
working bee that had fallen a prey like th; 
others. This fact however has not satisfied ys 
that he should be proscribed; on the contrary, 
we think these birds do far more good ihan 
hurt, and are worthy of protection. So far as 
we are concerned, they are welcome to now and 


, then a working bes, so long as they will make 


such havoc among tlic drones.and the ox or hors 
fly; and we are always glad when we see the 
kingbird constructing his nest on the premists, 
considering it a proof that no hawk will be al. 
lowed to forage around the barn-yard with in. 
punity. 

Although as a farmer we have placed a blac: 
mark on the hawk family, we consider the scal: 
of good and evil nearly balanced in their cas’: 


and think that the loss of a straggling chicken 


now and then is nearly or quite compensated ly 


: the slaughter of some scores of weazels, snakes, 


and mice, in the course of the year. We 2 
cordingly treat the hawk on the let-us-alone pr'- 
ciple, rarely putting ourselves much out of ti 
way to kill them, so long as they pursue theit 


legitimate way of getting a living, and dono 
, become intrusive. 


One crow will do more 10)!- 
ry for the farmer in the course of a season, tli 
a hawk would do in half a century. 

The common Pigeon, Columba migratoria, © 
a bird which,from its beauty and other good qu 
ties, we should like to have preserved on our list 0! 


_ friends, but its predatory habits have placed it be. 


** There will probably be an advance on the ed the most destructive creature the farmer is | yondthe pale of protection. 


price of wool from that of last year. Farmers | obliged to encounter; and the only possible | 


It is not often theta 
flock of them commence an attack on @ field 0! 


| newly planted corn, but when they do, it may 


well be relinquished to them at once. Bringirs 
down some half a dozen at a shot, only frightens 
the remainder for an hour or two; and whi 
you are driving them from one part of the field, 
they are renewing their depredations on anothet 


| They are scarcely less injurious on fields of ne¥- 
_ ly sown wheat or other grain, and altogether #* 


deserving the indiscriminate warfare W* 


| against them by every man.and ‘boy able to m+ 


nage a gun. 
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The Blue-jay, used formerly to be productive | 


of considerable injury in corn fields, but he is 1 
1o9 fond of the forest, and too Indian like in his || 
habits, to remain voluntarily in the vicinity of || 
.-ttlements in any considerable numbers. Hence | 
he is rarely troublesome, except in the newest || 
ourts of the country, and then is easily shot or } 


driven away. } 

The bird which promises to become the great- | 
est pest of the farmer, certainly to the fruit |, 
vowing one, is the Cedar Bird, or, as he is some. 
ines culed,the Cherry Bird. Multiplying with 
rapidity, and voracious in the extreme, when 
‘ble to find his favorite fruit, the cedar bird in- 
jets our gardens and orchards, and strawberries, || 
raspberries, and the sweet and more valuable | 
kind of cherries, disappear with astonishing ce. | 
lerity. We hate the cedar bird for his thieving 
propensities, and the whining cant-like tone 
with which he accompanies his depredations. 
if he would now and then give usa good clear 
merry song, like the bob-o-link or oriole, we could 
allow him a supply of cherries in return with 
‘he greatest pleasure ; or if, like the blackbird or ! 


robin, he would follow the ploughman, and de. | 
stroy the grubs and the worms turned out to the | 


apper air, we should think him fairly entitled to | 
atithe of his favorite fruit. But the cedar bird 
does none of these things; he neither sings nor 
gathers worms, but waits with a sloth-like pa. 
tience until the first red cherries appear, when he | 
pounces upon them, and defies the efforts of man 

) keep them away. ‘The cedar bird appears 
more fond of society than most of the smaller 
lirds, and are generally found in small bodies of 
Their nest is made 
norchards now far more frequently than for. 
merly, and very much resembles that of the 


eight or twelve in number. 


kingbird. We know no reason why a general |} 
srusade should not be proclaimed against this 


urd, as not only useless, but positively injurious. 


But while we would endeavor to defend our |; 
property against the attacks of the birds we have || 
named, or any others that may undertake to 
cepredate upon us; we would enter our protest || 
igiinst the cruel and wicked praetice of killing 
indiscriminately those which are harmless, and 
oy their presence and their songs make one of | 
‘he greatest charms which our country can 
“ast. It is customary for every idle or mis. 
iuevous boy that can procure a gun to kill as || 
any of these little warblers as possible. The |! 
bluebird, wren, sparrow, swallow, and the beau- 
‘ful yellow bird, are destroyed alike with the 
known depredators. They ought to be taught 
‘etter, for no excuse can justify such needless || 
‘arbarism, ar unprovoked cruelty. 


G. 





13° The Summer meeting of the Ontario and 
Wayne county Horticultural Society, will be 
held at Lyonson Wednesday the 6th inst. The 
Committee of arrangements consists of Messrs. | 
Wm. H. Adams, S.Hecox ond E. C. Howard. 





Tue Crops.—An intelligent farmer of 
Brighton, who has lately been in most of the 
‘owns in this county as well as some in Onta- 
"10, represents the wheat crop as quite 
Promising, though not equal to that' of last 


a especially in the towns in this vyici- 
nity, 





‘ 


| Seed wheat, 22} 


Farming in England. 
Mr. Hate—The following account of the in- 
come and expenditure of a farmer, in England, 


in 1835, may be worthy the attention of some of 


your readers, as it shows a state of depression, 

in the agricultwral interest in England, which 

bears a strong contrast with the present success 
of every kind of manufacturing industry in that 
kingdom, 

Account of income and expenditure on a farm in 
Suffolk, in the parish of Dalinghoo. The farm 
consists of 110 acres,of which 20 are pasture— 
224 keptin wheat—224 barley—11} clover— 
11} beans and peas, and 224 fallow, Stock, 6 
cows, 8 oxen, 5 horses, and 20 sheep. 

INCOME. 

Pasture, keeping cows which yield in 

butter and cheese in summer,.......£30 0 0 


“« keeping sheep which yield in wool 








| 





ee EE ee ..20 00 
Wheat field 22} acres, 628 bushels, 

at 53, abushel,..... $6400606-5. 80: »+-157 0 0) 
Barley fields 224 acres, 900 bushels, 

WT 6 OR a dias ddnskenias +0135 00) 


Clover fields 114 acres, keeping cows 
which yield in butter, &c. in winter,... 


“ “ Florses which do work of land, 


Tradesmen’s bills for ploughs, wagons, 
gates, harnesses, and various repairs,..50 0 0 
acres, 3 bushels an 








BEM, sc ceccccesss Sa bbessevecs eceede 1611 6 
“ barley, 223 “ 3 & an 
RP st awehatbbars ws eeeeelO 2 6 || 
Capital in stock for farm and in utensils 
necessary to carry it on, £1000—in- 
terest 5 per CERL.,.. 6+. eee seer eeeees.50 O OB} 
Whole expenditure,..... .- ++ £533 146 
Income, .....--. ...- £401 0 0 
Balance, ..........-132146 
533 146 





In the foregoing account the whole income of 
the farm is given, in the produce, on the credit 
side; thatis, all that the farm produces, and not 
the amount sold after the living of Mr. T . 
the lessee, and his family, is taken out. The 





| lessee then sustains a loss of £132 14 6 a year, 


besides the support of hisfamily. On the debit 
side no charge is made for the services of Mr. 
T himself, wife or sons, in superintending 
or working the farm. One son is employed in 
this all his time, and another occasionally. Mr. 
‘T— is asteady and judicious man, and well ac- 
quainted with farming. He possesses some pro- 
| perty, and contrives to make up his losses in far- 
| ming by the business of a drover. ; 
The above rent, viz. 1501. for 110 acres, is 11. 
33 6d. an acre, which gives a value of 27/, an 








ca0sceannesessesaseese --.--00 00 
Beans and peas 11} acres, produce 
goes to horses and seed,....... Gencecs 000 
Fallow land 224 acres, turneps, fed 
fer e be btesenecses 000 
Pigs and poultry give an income of.. 15 00 
| Oxen improve £1 each in growth and 
Mise ncsacenres RbO04s060060966600008 800 
Apples and small fruit,.............00- 600 
Whole income,....... »++ee- £401 0 0 
EXPENDITURE. 
MR c0sssiccnni sense otthacdanen £150 0 0) 
Labor, 4 men constantly,at £30 a year 
GBs cescesccecs obceseeseesese 120 0 0 
24 1 boy ses | iw 15 00 
™ 1 man extra at harvest 5 5....... 500 
a 6 or 8 women and children at 
weeding corn and making hay, wo- 
men at 6d, and children at 4d.a 
EBY,cocercccccccces vibevess ‘ 15 0 0 
(All the laborers feed themselves.) 
Rutes—Poor rates,.......... £32 00 
SUIVEYOMS,. eee eee eceees 400 
Church, cccercccsccecesd § 
Tythes. ..0.cccee ++++31 00 
——_ 720 0 
| Oil cakes for feed. of bullocks, 5000 Ib. 
Ot Zh cccccscccces ossecassanevens 2000 
Manure purchased, 57 tons, at 3s. 6d. a 
COM,» cacceccccescsceses ° csccceeeD DE 
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| bryo, with the aid of a magnifying glass. In 
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acre, at 5 per cent., or 45l. an acre at 3 per cent. 
The owner of the land receives the 1501. clear 
perannum. Now if we take 3 per cent. stock 
at par, this income is equal to that which would 
be received from 4300 purchase in stock ; while 
the tenant loses 132/. 14 6 a year, besides the 
time spent by himself and family in the manage- 
ment of the farm, for which he receives no equi- 
valent, except the use of the house, which is 
werth 351. a year. J give the above facts without 
comment, leaving it for others to account for the 
subversion of the old relations of prices which 
they indicate.— Bost. Pat. 


From the New York Observer. 
Plum-Destroying Insect. 

It will be recollected by many, that about 25 
years since, great ravages were committed by an 
unknown insect on the plum tree, Within 5 or 
6 years from the first injury committed, in the 
eastern parts of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
the insect had advanced to Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky; but for 15 years or more after- 
wards it disappeared. About 3 or 4 years ago 
the insect came again, My plum trees sustain- 


| ing some injury from it during the spring of 


1833, I began to attend to the subjecf. As fast 
as the excrescences appeared on the limbs 1 cut 
them off and burnt them; when the body ot a 
young bearing tree was stung, I separated the 
affected portion from the sound, on several green 
gage and damascene plum trees, in some cases 
paring off almost to the center of the limb, and 
then applying to the injured spot a salve com- 
posed of mutton tallow, bees’ wax and rosin. 


On the 4th of May, 1834, I discovered the insect 


depositing the egg. lL marked three different 
places perforated, one on the body of a young 


bearing green gage, the others on branches of 


the damascene; excrescences shortly after ap- 


| peared as the juices oozed from the perforations, 


[ examined the insect closely with the naked eye, 
—its structure is that of a fly, heavier than a 
house-fly, the body more elongated, the upper 


_and lower wings of very delicate texture, and it 
_is armed with a sting, which, unlike that of the 
| bee, is stationary, incapable of entension or con- 
| traction. With this sting it perforates the bark 


and wood of the tree to deposit its egg. In 


three weeks the excrescence appears, and the em- 


nine or ten wecks more from one to three worms, 
perfectly white, with dark colored heads, froin 
half to three quarters of an inch long, are found 
in each excrescence; these soon escape from 
their confinement by eating their way out. The 
wild plumb growing on low grounds, during the 
last few years, has thus been almost entirely de- 


| stroyed. The only variety which has resisted 


the sting of the insect is the German damascene, 
an excellent plum, the bark of which is ex- 
tremely thick andhard. The dexterity and alac- 
rity with which the insect makes its perforations 
is almost incredible; a single pair will make 20 
or 30 perforations in twenty-four hours. The 
male and female both aid in the work of destruc- 
tion. The male makes the perforation, and the 
female repairs to the spot and deposits the egg or 
embryo. 


Remedy.—Cut off the affected limbs before the 
Ist of July and burn them, and if the body of a 
young tree is stung, cut the fungous from the 
sound and healthy part, cover the exposed por- 
tion with a salve or cerate, (clay or any adhesive 
substance will answer,) to exclude the atmos- 
phere; a speedy exfoliation will take place. 
Wash the body and the larger branches with a 
strong preparation of lime a tew days before blos- 
soming. 

Columbia county, June 14, 1836. 


—— 


Mammoth Dandelion.---A friend has 
left at our office a Dandelion, the weight of 
which is upwards of 2 pounds---and its di- 
ameter 2 feet four inches. It would make — 
an ample mess of greens for the Mayor 
and Aldermen.---Salem Adv. 
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pe COMMUNICATIONS. | lar, we would plant them out to remain perma- 
—<—<———— ——=—===== || nently. We.We Be | 
Culture of the Chinese Mulberry | June 20, 1836. 





BY W. W. B. 
We intended ere this to have tendered our || On a Barn, for Straw, with Remarks.on | 

thanks to 'T. S. P. for his favorable notice of our | SALTING HAY+ 
humble contributions to the pages of the Gene- | This barn stands near the middle of my yard, | 
see Farmer on the subject of the cultivation of | with room to drive a team on either side, without | 
the Chinese Mulberry—for his judicious remarks | interfering with tho walls. It is 18 feet = } 
and advice in regard to the soil and cultivation || the posts 8 or 9 feet high, with oa of girts ad 1 
in its early stage—and for his kind offer of pro. | feet from the ground, and with slip windows | 
curing us some of the seed the present season, as |, #bove the girts to pitch inthe straw. Below the 
a testimonial of his respect for the interest we | girts there is atier of slats, four inches wide and 
have manifested in the silk culture. Under any ! one inch thick, and between each slat there ts a | 
circumstances, a present of some of the seed ef | space of four inches for the cattle to pull the | 
this valuable tree wonld be very acceptable, but } straw through; the slats are let into the sill and...) 
in the present case would possess increased value, | gitt, and the board covers the upper ends of tho 
Though we have no doubt that in a proper soil and slats on the girt. This cheap, simple little barn, | 
situation the plant originally brought from Ma- is of great value to. the farmer, where he intends | 
nilla to Europe, and from thence to thig country, || t? have his cattle fed on his straw, or any other 
will stand the rigor of our climate, yet we think fodder that they will not eat readily from the | 
that the trees raised from the seed in this coun. | CTib; and he = fill it with straw as he is thrash. 
try will possess an advantage over the other in | ing his seed grain in the fall, and can replenish | 
hardiness. This opinion seems prevalent. The | it at his pleasure, as the cattle eat it out, which 
editor of the “ Farmer g: Gardener,” in an arti- || they do at almost all seasons of the year, if itis , 
cle **on the propagation of the Morus multicau. || PT operly managed. 

lis by its seeds,” quoted in the May number of This leads me to another part of my subject, ' 
the Silk Culturist, after animadverting with, we || on which I shall differ from many of my brother | 
think, undue severity, upon those who had ex. || farmers, but not nearly so many as I should had 
pressed the opinion that “the seed would not | I written twenty years ago; and that is how to 
produce a tree like its parent,” which opinion he manage respecting salting cattle in winter. I 
confutes, in conclusion observes : 


i] 
' 
{ 
| 


| have one of your valuable papers now on my ta. 
“Jf we had any doubt as to the Morus multi- || ble, No. 4 of the present volume, page 27, con. , 
eaulis withstanding the severe frosts of our win- || taining an article on salting hay, an extract 
ters, which we have not, for if planted on a ) from the N. Y. Farmer. It appears that that 
high, dry, sandy or gravelly situation, well pro- | 
tected, it is competent to live as long asany tried that plan. until I was convinced I was in 
other tree. We say if we had any doubts upon | error, and have quit salting any of my hay when 
this head, we would resort to the propagation of | I putitin barns. It will now be asked if I give 
this plant for seed with the view of accommoda. my stock any salt in winter; I answer, yes ; and 
ting it to our climate, for the experience of the 4 this is my practice, and I want every farmer to 
world has long since proved, that it is practica. | look at the subject, and see if my conclusions 
ble to make the offspring raised in a country | are not reasonable. I never give my stock any 
grow and survive the ills of, climate, even when | salt in very cold weather, except what they may | 
the parent of exotic origin could not exist at all, || receive from my straw barn, for I think they are 
The operation of this principle is not confined to | then as well without it; but when the weather 
the vegetable tribe; it is equally existent with grows warm, I take my pail of brine and sprin- 
regard to man—it is the universal law of-nature, || kle the straw and poorest fodder which the cat- 
by which the springs of life are regulated.” | tle do not otherwise eat. I frequently brine the 
We coincide in the opinion, with T. S. P.that | 5t’aw which I put into my straw barn, which 
where it is desirable to increase this tree with | they can goto at any season of the year. In 
the greatest rapidity, “it is best to.treat it as an | the above mentioned farmer's practice on salting | 
herbaceous perennial, until it has acquired great- | hay, in his last experiment, in salting his poor 
er strength”—cultivate it in a generous soil, and 
protect itin winter. We would, however, treat his cattle a change of salt and fresh fodder, 
it in this way in the nursery, preparatory to its | which made them like the coarse hay best, 
planting out in a permanent plantation, where it | which would not have been the case if it. had 
is to be exposed tothe rigor of our winters un- || been all salted ; and so will your cattle eat straw, 
protected. But here we should be disposod to || if not kept too much on salt hay; and with this 
follow the directions of Mr. Davenport in regard | kind of change I am satisfied they will eat both 
to soil and climate. We should fear placing it | 59rts better. 
in a rich soil for a permanent plantation. From || Some of our wheat growing farmers will say, 
the experience we have had, we have no confi. | that such a barn would do but little towards hold. 
dence in the ability of this tree, in such a soil, ' ing their straw; but there are different ways to 
to withstand the severity of our winters. In| remedy that defect, and I ‘think to their lasting | 
choosing a sight therefore for a permanent plant. | benefit. First, raise less wheat ;and keep. more | 
ation, we would select a dry, elevated, sandy or stock ; then multiply your straw barns, not only , 
gravelly soil, of medium quality, where, after in your barn-yard, but build them out. in your | 


writer was in favor of salting all his hay. I 





giving the plants a generous cultivation in a rich || fields; build them.on shoes or runners, so that | 
garden soil for two years, and protecting them || they can be easily moved from one lot to another, | 


in winter by covering, or. putting them in a cel. || as you may want. to. plough up your different | 


coarse hay, and letting the best go without, gave | 





<4 


fields; the removal of them would be but a smal 
job; in these, brine your straw, especially in 
warm weather, which I think much better than 
to.salt your:hay and let your straw go fresh, 


. SAMUEL Gries, 
Griggsport, February 2, 1836. 





Planting Cut and !Uncut Potatoes, 
J. Be. B. 


Mr. Tocker—As you requested in the 22d No. 
of the Genesee Farmer that you should be grati. 
fied if some of your readers would make experi. 
ments on whole and on cut potatoes, for the pur. 
pose of ascertaining the greater produce, E take 
the liberty to send you the result of an experi. 
ment made by my fathew a few years since, 

Half of a piece of. land was planted wit) 


_ whole, and the remainder with cut potatoes, The 


result was, that the half planted with whole po. 


| tatoes yielded a good crop, or double that plant. 


ed with cut potatoes. In the 20th No. of the 
Farmer I noticed an article on the “ culture of 
potatoes,” giving a like experiment with the 
same result. In both instances the seasons were 
dry, which will probably. account for the differ. 
ence of the products. Therefore it is evident, 
that on a light dry soil, it is best to plant whole 
potatoes, as they furnish more nourishment and 
moisture, giving the plant a better start, conse. 
quently it will be sooner above ground, and less 
liable to bo affected by the drouth. But ona 
moist soil, euttings are unquestionably as good, 
and will produce as great a crop. It has been 
my father’s practice to select sizeable potatoes 
for seed, cutting them into pieces containing 
three or four eyes each, and planting usually two 
pieces in a hill. The produce has been from 
300 to 600 bushels per acre, depending mostly 
on the season—a good season giving almost in. 
variably a good produce. It ought notto be for. 
gotten, that the experiments alluded to were de. 
cided in favor.of whole potatoes if the season 
was dry. Therefore the question arises, “ Should 
your father plant whole potatoes, whether the 


' season is good or not, (that is to say, dry, wet, 


or about right,) would he not always have a good 
crop?” Yes, I believe he would, if he managed 
the whole culinre providently, as well as to pu! 
| in the whole potatoe, and nothing out of the 


_ common course of things happened. “ Well, 


| then, try to have him make one more experiment, 
| and perhaps he will be induced to plant whole po- 
| tatoes afterwards instead of pieces. Then he 
| will be prepared for dry seasons, and if wel, 
| equally as good will be his crop—if a good se 
| son, better, and hore I stop.” 

| Perhaps you may think this communication 
| too trivial to chequer the columns of your very 
| excellent paper ; if so, Jay it one side and I will 

not complain. Yours, &c. J. Be B. 
Ledyard, June, 1836. 


| Ridging the Ground for Melons. 
| I wish to inform my brother farmers that I 
have tried the plan recommended in the Genesee 
Farmer for.raising watermelons. I dug 4 ditch 
three feet wide and one foot deep, filled it with 





placed the earth. The soil was black loam 4 
ed with clay; I added sand to it in each , 
The experiment succeeded well. I had as fine 


raejons as I have ever eaten. S. Gries. 
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“Choosing Sheep for Breeding. . 
One of the two species of sheep, the long and 


‘ooled, having been: chosen as most | . : : 
the short w , _ cious of the rights of immemorial occupancy than 
the dismal shrub of which I am speaking; but | 
wherever the process-of cultivation is seriously | 


appropriate to the situation, and wool being 
made an object, it is most advantageous to select 
such flocks as are pure as possible of the species 
to which they belong, and not a mixture of the 
short and long wooled breeds, which must ge- 
nerally produce an inferior fleece, disadvanta- 


the Jong, and fineness, elasticity and closeness 
in the short wooled fleece, will be the best guides 
in this case. 





Whether the wool be long or short, the car- 
cass of the animal ought to be amply.and regu- 
larly covered ; it is a great defect when the belly | 
is-bare, and still greater when the wool is thin 
and open on the ridge of the back, admitting rain 
and moisture to a most susceptible part, indeed, 
to descend upon all parts of the body. 

It is a piece of good old advice, to buy your | 
rams a little before shearing time, if possible ; 
and a very necessary modern addition, to take 
the opportunity of purchasing at the farmer’s | 
house, while you see the animal in PuRis NaTU- 
naLipus, and before he has been decked out and 
trimmed for show by the sheep barber. A thick 
fleece, covering all parts with as much equality 
as possible, containing plenty of YoLK, or retain- 
ed or inspissated perspiration, is the object. If 
ewes, equally well bred, can be procured, the 
shepherd anticipates and reaps an immediate be- 
nefit; if not, he must patiently await improve- 
ment of his wool, through the medium of the su- 
perior blood of his rams. 

At shearing time, examine the bottoms of the 
fleece, or the lower extremity of the filaments of 
wool; if it be stitchy-haired, of mixed quality, 
orif the sheep have a coarse breech, or be not 


' sands of acres, even in the oldest states of the 


,, might make them yield the best hay and pastur- 


rail-road, I took notice that the same redeeming 


and perseverance of English husbandry.— Preeé- 
| dent Humphrey's Tour, 
ceous to the manufacturer. Length of staple in || 


_ considerable tracts of low swampy land, called 


process was going on in the small heath througn 
which we passed, Nothing can be more tena-- 


commenced, it cannot long stand before the skill 


Moors, . 
In some of the counties of England, there are 


moors, which for ages were thought to be of very 
little value. Lincolnshire, especially, was almost 
half covered with these deep alluvial fens, the fa- 
vorite haunts of aquatic: birds and amphibious 
animals, The greater part of these moors have 
been drained and brought under the plough and 
harrow; and thus converted into some of ‘the 
finest and richest lands in the kingdom. One 
method of draining, as I was told, in Lincoln. | 
shire, where the ground will not admit of any 
other, is by steam engines. The water which | 
would otherwise accumulate in miry places, and |, 
prevent cultivation, is pumped up from one level || 
to another, till it flows off.in artificial channels, | 
or is made to irrigate the higher grounds in the | 
vicinity. 

We, in this country, have but just begun to || 
find out that our low swampy lands are the most | 
valuable lands we have. ‘Thousands and thou- | 


Union, are at this moment worse than useless to 
the owners, when a little expense and trouble | 


_age, and the richest harvests of any they possess. | 


well covered, it must be rejected, as improper for |, 


abreeding stock, where it would perpetuate its | 
defects. The quantity of yolk or grease is a 
cood proof of the thickness-of the fleece, since, 
by the closeness and thickness of the wool, the 
crease or perspirable matter of the animal is re- 
tained; hence fine, curled wool has ever the 
greatest quantity of yolk.— Bath Memoirs, 


Heaths of England. 


| 

[have spoken elsewhere of the fertility and | 
igh cultivation of this charming country ; but | 
it must not be inferred that there are no waste | 
lands inEngland. 1 passed over several heaths 
myself—a small one between Liverpool and | 


It is wonderful to see how. our people will cling 
to the hills and knolls of their farms, year after 
year, till they have utterly worn them out, when | 
they have the richest bottom lands within a stone’s | 


| throw, which have long since swallowed up the 
soil of all the high grounds in the vicinity, and | 


London—another between Liverpool and Man- | 


chester—Hounslow heath, between London and | 
Windsor; and Bagshot heath, a little further on 
towards Southampton. Nothing can be more 
desolate, in the early part of the season, when 
vegetation every where tlse is in all its glory, 
than one of these tracts. It seems as if it was 
‘nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned’ 
—or rather, as if it had just been burned—so 
sombre and utterly steril in its aspect. The heath 
's a low black shrub, covering the whole surface 
of the ground, like the whortleberry, on some of 


our own pine barrens—suffering nothing else to | 


flocks sprinkled over the hills, as far as the eye | 


take root, and, as it seemed ,to me, offering no | 


ling creature the smallest inducement to enter 
‘8 gloomy domains. In the month of July,how- 
ever, it begins to put out a small delicate leaf, 
and in August it is covered with a beautiful pur- 
ple blossom, so rich and graceful to the eye, that 
itis difficult to persuade yourself it can be the 
same shrub which was so hopelessly funereal 
but a few weeks before. Some of the heaths 
seem to be mere beds of coarse gravel, with 
scarcely a film of soil to cherish the most stunted 
Vegetation; but as if to force upon the most un- 
devout mind the conviction, that nothing was 
made in vain, they furnish an inexhaustible sup- 


toads of the country. In some places, however, 
the soil is better. A considerable part of Houns- 


low heath has, within a few years, been brought | It is thickly covered, quite down to the ground, 
aod the prospect is, that near- | 


under cultivation, 


¥ the whole of it will be ultimately redeemed, 
and clothed with beauty and plenty. As we 


were whirled over the Liverpool and Manchester i blossom. We should consider a few bunches of 


| 


| 


the downs, there is, in some parts, a considera- | 
ply of the best materials for McAdamizing the || ble growth of furze and underbrush, The furze | 


which need only to be drained and cultivated, to | 
reward their owners a hundred fold. And how 
many thousand beds of rich vegetable manure 
are there, from which they might, with very little 
expense, restore their exhausted uplands. How | 
lamentable is it to see industrious families almost 
starving upon thirty or forty acres of sand and 
gravel, when they might just go down into their 
own moors, and grow rich upon twenty acres.— 
Ib. 


English Downs. 
These are large, open, and elevated plains, | 
where the soil is generally light, and there is lit- 
tle or no cultivation. They are devoted chiefly 
to pasturage and sporting. Immense numbers of 
sheep are kept upon the more fertile portions of | 
these extensive table Jands, and judging from 
their appearance, they thrive extremely well | 
there. ‘To me, there is something highly pictur- | 
esque—I was going to say romantic—in passing | 
over the high downs, as we approached the Scot- | 
tish border from Neweastle, and saw a hundred | 


] 


could reach, under their respective shepherds. 





oe 


land, 


| the competition sometimes runs. 
| In a paper, just before I left Scotland, that two 


DS e ; fia — ; Kz ie is 
| ithighly ornamental in our gardens; and I took 


aE aT 


ee — ee _ 


notice, that here and there a clump was either 
left, or planted, in the pleasure grounds of Eng- 
J. I: saw large patches, or rather fields 
of it, growing so thick and rank, as to be 
almost Impervious ; and where it once takes pos- 
session of the hill side in this manner, it is quite 
as exclusive and inveterate as the heath itself. 
Grouse, partridges and pheasants are found in 
great nutnbers upon the downs, and are protect- 
ed by severe penal enactments. The shooting 


, Season commences about the middle of August, 


and is, I believe, nearly over by the last of Sep- 
tember. The nobility and gentry are extremely 
fond of this kind of sport; and many of the 
large estates are rented, or farmed out, for this 
purpose, A company of sportsmen give so ma- 
ny hundred pounds for the exclusive privilege of 
shooting grouse and other game, within certain 
prescribed limits ; and it is incredible how high 
1 saw it stated 


distinguished gentlemen had rented a single es- 


tate, for the season, at eighteen hundred pounds 
sterling !—Ib: 


The Rook. 
The English rook exactly resembles our crow, 


/ in size, in color, in caw! caw! and in every 


other respect.. He has the same jetty gloss, and 
makes the same miserable nest ; but heis treated 
as differently from his poor proscribed relation in 


| this country, as posssible, It is astonishing to see 


the flocks of rooks,; upon the wing and in the 
fields, throughout the United Kingdom; and 


| they are very nearly as tame as our house pi- 


geons. The reason seems to be, nobody shoots 
them—nobody interferes with their rearing their 
young, or annoys them in any other way. They 
appear to live chiefly upon worms and other in- 
sects, and thus, 1 have no do doubt, render an 
important service to the farmers of the country. 
A roekery consists of a great number of nests, 
upon contiguous trees, in some park or avenue, 
and very near the mansion itself. The first lL 
saw, Was in front of Eaton Hall, four miles from 
Chester. I counted fifteen nests on one tree, and 
there were nearly as many on several others. 


| This rookery, however, was small, compared 
| with some which I noticed afterwards. 
| particular must have consisted of two or three 


One in 


hundred nests, extending for a considerable dis- 
tance among the thick trees, and nearly in aright 
line. Thus the rook, in Great Britain, seems to 
be almost domesticated ; and it seems to be his 
special privilege, to dwell among the rich and the 
noble of the land. Could I make the crow of 
my own country understand my language, or 
could I speak in theirs, I should certainly advise 
them to change their name, forget their republi- 
can origin, and emigrate in a body, as soon as 
possible.—J6. 





From the Farmer and Gardener. 
Skinless Oats. 


Having seen several statements in the agricul- 
tural papers, detailing the results of experiments 


Pastoral simplicity, innocence and peace! What | in the culture of the skinless oats, 1 am induced 


magic is there, in these associations of early | 
childhood, as they come thronging upon the mind 
under such circumstances, even in the decline of 
life! Your riper experience and observation 
may have told you better—your sober judgment 
may convince you, that itis chiefly poetry. But 
no matter. The witchery of pastoral ballads 
will againcome over your soul, and hold you 
spell bound; as when they lulled you to sleep, 
and brought sweet dreams to your pillow in the 
nursery. 


Though there is but little wood growing on 


springs up in a great number of single stalks, 
from one root somewhat like our currant bush. 


with a long, narrow leaf, resembling the spruce 
in shape and color. It grows to the height of 
four or five feet, and bears a beautiful yellow 








to submit the following for publication. 


Last spring I obtained four quarts of these oats, 
which I sowed thinly on three separate pieces of 
ground, amounting tn all to three eighths of an 
acre, One third of the land was in a low situa- 
tion, on a stream, and on the day I intended to - 
harvest the crop there was a heavy fall of rain, 
which entirely destroyed it. From this portion. 
therefore, I reaped nothing. From the remaining 
quarter of an acre I gathered five bushels, being 
at the rateof twenty bushels to the acre. The 
land, however, though of a good quality, was by 
no means occupied with the growth, as my ob- 
ject was rather to obtain the greatest possible 
product from the seed, than from the acre. The 
season was very dry from the time the oats came 
into flower until they were ripe, which naturally 
shortened the crop. The weight of the oats was 
about forty pounds per bushel. : 

Under favorable circumstances, I suppose thirty 
or forty busbels may be grown on good land to 
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the acre; but I sib 
reap sixty or eighty fold, which has been intima- 
ted by some persons. The value of this variety 


in a threshed or ground state, compared with the | 
common oats, is, measure for measure, about as 
two to one; and, diverted as it is of the husk, it | 


would be rather unreasonable to expect it to pro- 


duce a greater number of bushels, or even as | 


many, from a given quantity of land. 


This spring I have had four bushels sown on | 


as many acres, which will be an experiment on a 
sufficiently large scale to establish its probable 
productiveness with some precision. 1 will com- 
municate the result when ascertained. 

Virginia, April 28, 1836, A Farmer. 





Washing Sheep in a Vat, 
It may be rather late in the day to say much 


upon this subject, but peradventure it may here- | 


atter do some good if not immediately, to remind 


our wool growing readers of the necessity of ha- | 
; the improvements in manufactures, they do not, 


ving their wool in first rate order fur market, 


We have said much on this subject heretofore, | 
| the last ten or fifteen years, been introduced imto | 
; agricultural operations. 


and much more needs to he said before every one 
will be convinced that there is more lost, in every 
sense of the word, by having fleeces not proper- 
ly cleansed, than there can be gained. But what 
we wish to remind you of at present, is a me- 


thod of washing sheep where there is no deep | 


water sufficiently convenient, or even where there 
is. The method is to make a vat sufficiently 
large to wash a sheep in by a small brook, and 
conduct the water into it. This may be done 
where there isa small fall in brooks. 
may be conducted into it, and the person who 
washes stands outside and performs the necessa- 
ry duties, 

When the water becomes foul, it may be let 
out and more let in. Simple as this may appear 
to some, we have been told that it is the best 
mode that can be adopted. Mr. B. Nason, of 
Augusta, informed us that he washed his flock 
of five or six hundred in this way last spring, 
and never had them washed better. The stream 


that he used was a small one that run through | 


The person who washed them was previously thoroughly cross- 


: ' manure had been poured into it with a liberal 
The sheep | hand, but all without avail. 

were put into every other furrow, and immediate- | 
| ly two pickles grew where but one would grow | 


_ before; the firet crop repaid the whole expenses 


his pasture. 
not obliged to stand in the water, and every thing 
was done easily and comfortably. p 
were kept cleanly, and on the whole he preferred 
‘it to any mode that he had ever practiced.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Hay Racks or Carts. 


Some farmers still follow the old fashion of | 
using hay carts with stakes instead of racks, | 


They would find the latter much better, as it is 
less trouble to make a load and rake after, and 
less hay is wasted. Another advantage, one 
person can get a load of hay alone, without much 


have sometimes found this a great advantage, 


when we could not have assistance in loading | 


hay, without four times as much time being spent 
in traveling to and from the field as was necessa- 
ry in loading the hay. 


that they can be taken apart or put together in a 
few minutes ; then when haying and harvest is 


over, they can be put into the barn, on thebcams | 


or in some other place out of the way, and will 
last four times as long as they will when exposed 
to the weather; besides, they are liable to be 
broken and destroyed when left out door. Make 


a bar at each end, then with pins the rack may || 
be fastened together, and rounds will answer for ! 
the middle. The cross rails may be fastened to | 


the corner standards, so that they may be taken 


complete in four parts.— Yankee Farmer. 


Ox-Yowe.—The Ninth Annual Fairof the 
American Institute will be held at Niblo’s Gar- 


dea, New York, and twenty-five dollars have been 
superintending | 


deposited in the hands of the 
agent of the Institute to be given as a premium 
for the best Ox-Yoxe that shall be exhibited. We 


trust, in mercy to the poor animals that wear | 


' 
| 


them, that something will be invented to super- 
sede the yokes now in use in various parts of the 


Y 


+ 


i> 


regard it as next to impossible to | 


The water | 


— racks should be made in such a manner, |; 


eer 


so th | that it 
off conveniently in taking it apart, So it will be | 


} we may instance chevalier barley, which, though 


country. Articles for exhibition will be received a the only variety cultivate 
! 0 “ . 


on the 14th and Ldth days of October next,— Onet- 
da Whig. 





Flourishing state of Agriculture. 


Some writers have puzzled themselves in the 
endeavor to account for the cheapness of corn, 
but it is simply owing to abundance, and the 
abundance to the recent improvements in agri- 
culture here and in Ireland. 
duction ean be the object of long continued atten- 
tion, without ways and means being discovered 


of increasing the supply, and diminishing the 


cost of production, and consequently the ex- 
changeable value. And it would have been 
strange, if while improvements were daily taking 


_ place in every department of arts and manufac- 


tures, agriculture alone had remained stationary, 


the amount of its produce as low, and its priceas | 


high. 
The truth is, great and gratifying as have been 


perhaps, greatly exceed those which have, during 


It is only about twenty 
yeurs since the first steam-engine was erected in 
East Lothian for thrashing grain, an example 
which for some years was followed by few, but 
during the last eight or ten years they have rap- 


_ idly imereased, and we know for certain, that 


there are upwards of sixty in the country. Judg- 
ing from present appearances, there will not in 


| five years hence be a farm in the county of the 
extent of 150 acres and upwards, and destitute of 


water power, without its steam-engine. 


In East Lothian—we speak chiefly of East Lo- 
thian, because better acquainted with its concerns 


than those of other counties, but agriculture is | 
every where rapidly progressing—tile or furrow | 


draining is but an introduction of yesterday, and 


already thousands of acres have undergone this | 
So lately as the sum- | 
| mer of 1832, furrow draining was, we believe for 


admirable improvement. 
the first time practiced, in East Lothian, ’and in 


one field only. The field in question had been 
Cc 


At length drains 


incurred. On the same farm one hundred acres, 
or all that requires it, have since been furrow 
drained, partly with stones and partly with tiles. 


On another farm, with which we happen to be ac- | 
- quainted,200 acres have been tile drained, partly | 


in every alternate furrow, the two intervening 
ridges being thrown into one, and partly in every 
furrow, during the summers 1333, 34, and 35; 


inconvenience, when no help is athand. We #74 ona third, 100 acres have been similarly 


| dealt with, during the two last summers. 


We 
have ascertained that there are upwards of three 
millions of drain tiles at present annually 
manufactured in the country; and yet the 
tile works in existence occasionally find it impos- 


sible to supply the demand, and others are about | 


to be erected. Three millions of tiles are suffi- 


' cient to drain 2,000 acres, putting a drain in eve- — 


ry alternate furrow. 
It is now about ten years since rape cake was 


brought under the notice of agriculturists in this | 


part of the country, and it has been for some 
years in extensive use. 


with it, at annual expense of £600 Some 
hold that itis useful for one crop only, and affirm 
bears the same relation to com- 
mon stable dung as a manure, that a drara does 
to a beefstake as articles of human subsistence 
The agriculturist in question, however, who 


distance from towns where itis difficult to obtain 
a sufficient supply of manure. As another proof 
of the intelligent readiness with which ever 
thing likely to prove an improvement is adopte 





' only introduced three or four years ago, was last 


No species of pro- | 


———— 





rained, lime and | 


| then complain of want. 


One agriculturist, we | 
know of, who manures the whole of his fallows || 


speaks from experience, thinks differently, and is | 
of opinion that rape cake has added three or four 
shillings to the [rent] value of land situated ata | 


din East 

These facts are sufficient to show that amidst 
other improvements, agriculture has not beeq 
standing still. And as improvements in many 
facturing machinery have led to a fall in the pri. 


ces of manufactures, so toimproved modes of ao. 
riculture are we indebted for the blessing of plen. 


| ty at present enjoyed by the country, And we 


conceive they may also be received as proofs that 
agriculture, in the extensive meaning of the term 


|| So far from being in a backward and depressed 
; condition, is really thriving beyond all former pre- 
| cedent. 
| doubt suffering, but not because agriculture is jn 
a promising state ; but because of arrangements 


Individual landlords and tenants are no 


entered into years ago, in the expectation that 


| the high prices caused by temporary circumstan. 


ces would be permanent. It would be more reag- 
sonable to say that the cotton manufactures are 


‘in a drooping state, because the price of cotton 


goods has fallen, than that agriculture is in djs. 
tress, because agricultural produce fetches Jess jn 


| the market than it did some years ago. When 
‘cotton fell in price, those who happened to 


have large stocks on hand, or to have contracted 
for supplies before the fall, no doubt suffered a 
loss—many were perhaps brought to ruin; but it 
did not follow that the cotton manufacturers 
were, as a body, engulphed in destruction. Nor, 


‘ because individual farmers, with old Jeases on 


their hands, cannot fulfil their contracts with the 
present prices, can it fairly be agreed that agri- 
culture is in distress, The culture whichis soun- 
grudgingly expended in agricultural improve- 
ments, and the energy and ability displayed by 
agriculturists, is a symptom the reverse of dis- 
couraging, with respect to the condition and 
prospects of agriculture. When the price of ev- 
ery commodity has fallen so greatly, landlords 
cannot expect to receive the same nominal! rents, 
as when the prices of every article of consump- 
tion were from one-third to one-half higher. 
Those who are the most diligent in the im- 
provement of their estates will, as formerly re- 
ceive the highest rents, It will not do for them 
to imitate the lazy Lawrences of the south, who 
walk about with their hands in their pockets, and 
But it is frum the south 
that the cry of agricultural distress has chiefly 
proceeded ; that is, from those who resolutely ad- 
here to the imperfect and expensive custom of 


_ their forefathers, and refuse to adopt the most 
| self-evident improvements—who still continue to 
employ from three to five horses at one plough- 


and thrash their grain with a couple of sticks cut 
from the nearest plantation. It is ridiculous to 


' hear such men complaining of distress. A spend- 


thrift may as reasonably complain of empty pock- 
ets, ora drunkard of the effect of his dram-drink- 


ing. 


Directions for raising the Chinese Mulderry Trees 
from Seed. 
Soak the seed 36 hours in warm water,—sow It 
in rich garden soil, in drills two feet apart and a- 
bout as thick as beet seed,—-cover but one fourth 
of an inch deep, and press the soil by stepping on 
ping on a smooth board,---keep the plants free of 
weeds,---protect the plants the first winter by 4 
covering of earth,---in the spring transplant them 
where you intend them to remain, say four feet 
by six, in warm soil, with a subsoil of gravel or 
sand---but no clay---cut them off two buds above 
the ground.---Hampshire Gazctte. 


ee _— _—~. 





AGRICULTURE.—The ancient Romans, 


previous to their degeneracy through for- 


eign conquests, were an agricultural people. 


| The land was divided into minute portions 


and necessity compelled its cultivation. Few 
farmers visited the city, except on market 


| days, which were every ninth, when they dis- 


posed of their produce, and examined the 
laws posted on the capitol and in the market 
place a certain number of days before their 
adoption by the people. Subjoined are some 
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of the maxims most common among this 
class of the Roman people, and wnich afford 
a pretty good test of their agricultural char- 
acter: 

1. He is a thriftless farmer who buys any 
thing which his farm can produce. 


2. He is no husbandman who does any | 
work in the day time, that can be done in the | 


night, except in stormy weather. 

3: He is worse who does on work days, 
what he may do on holydays; and 

4. He is the worst of all who in a clear 
sky works within doors, rather than in the 
field. 


On the Feeding and Manage- 
MENT OF MILCH Cows. 

It is of great consequence in the management 
of a dairy that the cows should be treated with 
gentleness, so that they may not be afraid of be- 
ing milked, nor dislike the milker. A cow will 
not yield her milk willingly toa person she fears, 
hates, or apprehends ill treatment from. Young 
cows, in particular, may have their characters 
for gentleness and good milkers formed by the 
manner in which thev are treated. This truth, 
of much importance to all concerned in a dairy 
or its products, is well established and jlustra- 
ted by a communication from Mr. Russel Wood- 
ward, published in Memoirs of the New York 
Board of Agricullwre, in substance as follows: 

Having formerly kept a large number of cows, 





L observed many among them that dried up their }, 


milk so early in the fall, that they were not pro- 


‘itable, while others, with the same keeping, gave |! 


milk in plenty until late in the season, {1 like- 
wise have often heard my neighbors observe, that 
some of their cows, though very good in the fore- 
part of the season, dried up their milk so early 
that they were unprofitable, and they should 
have to put them off; I accordingly found it ex- 
pedient to find out the cause if possible: and 
when I brought to mind the ways that some 
of my young cows had been kept and milked, I 
attributed the cause to the milking of them the 
fret senson they gave milk; and by many ex- 
periments since, | have found that young cows, 


| 


| ever since, if we will milk them.——N. E. Far. 


Extract of a letter dated 
PirrseurGH, 13th June, 1836. 
Dear Sir—I lose no time in communica- 


nia Lyceum, and, indeed of the public, if 
you think proper to make it publicly known, 
the following extract of a letter from the 








the first year they give milk, may be made, with | 


careful milking and good keeping, to give milk 
almost any length of time required, say from the 
firstof May to the first of February following, 
and will give milk late always after, with careful 
milking. But if they are left to dry up of their 
milk early in the fall, they are sure to dry. up of 
their milk each succeeding year, if they have a 
calf near the same season of the year; and no- 
thing but extraordinary keeping will prevent it, 
and that but a short time. I have had them 
dried up of their milk in August, and could not 
by any means make them give milk much past 
that time in any succeeding year. I had two 
heifers, which had calves in April, and after get- 
ung them gentle, I set a boy to milk them for the 
season, (which is often done the first season on 
account of their having small teats:) he was 
careless, and dried them both up in August. Al- 
though I was satisfied I should lose the greuter 
part of the profit of them afterwards, yet I took 
‘upon me the following year to milk them my- 
sclf and give good feed, but to no purpose. | 
could not make them give milk much past the 
me they dried the year before. I have two 


gan, 
inst, 
To the Cor. Sec. of the Pennsylvania Lyceum--- 
“Thad almost forgotten to tell you.of the 
wonderful discovery lately made in the 


Old John Lovet, who resides about a mile 
from this villege, in digging a well’ lately, 
_about fifteen feet below the surface of the 
earth, came across a skeleton of prodigious 
—size,and which must have been in the earth 
for many ages. 


cows now that were milked the first year they | peared to excite any great degree of inter- 
had calves until near the time of their calving | 
/again, and have continued to give milk-as late | 


est among the purchasers was a young 
Georgian, surreptitiously taken, several 
years since, from her native province, and 


| qrought to this city, where she was pur- 


ting, for the information of the Pennsylva- | 


Hon. Jupce Witxkins of Tecumseh, Michi- | 
The letter is under date of the 2d | 


Dr. Sturgis and Dr. Pat- | 


_terson both pronounced it a human skele-.| 


| ton of gigantic proportions, and necessari- 


be purchased. 


chased bya Jew; who, to enhance her 
value, placed her in a situation where she 
had acquired many pleasing personal ac- 
complishments. The violent death of her 
attentive proprietor had, perhaps, hastened 
her disposal ; at least, it was the cause of 
the sale’s- being more public than is usu- 
ally the case where an individual, so 
sweetly recommended in her charms, is to 
She appeared tobe about 


‘fifteen years of age, yet, at that period, to 


neighborhood of this place, and which pro- | but not improve. 


mises to set natural philosophy all agog. | 


ily of agenus long since extinct, and cor- | 


' responding with the mastadon or mammoth 
;in.the brute order. ‘The thigh bone is two 

feet & three inches in length, & theskull is 
‘frightful. I cannot describe it otherwise 
‘than by comparing itin size & appearance to 
a large wash bowl. One of the teeth,which 
the Doctors call a grinder, is enormous,and 
is in a perfect state of preservation. 
‘as large as the cork of a porter bottle, with 
two prongs and indented exactly like a hu- 
/'man tooth. 


have attained her full stature, and a maturi- 
ty of form which afier years may confirm 
She had on an extreme- 
ly thin and pliant robe, which every breath 
of the breeze that was stirring carried a- 
gainst her form, displaying its rich and 
graceful proportions. Her carriage was 


_ free, easy, winning, and betrayed a retiring 


cousciousness of her exposed condition. 
There was something in her air which 
seemed to evince a slight sense of humilia- 
tion and sorrow ; yet, so far from injuring 
her attractions, it gave them a cast of ex- 
treme delicacy and sweetness. Had she 
been trained exclusively in reference to 


this occasion, and taken the deepest inter- 


it is | 


The workmen have not yet. 


completed the extraction of all the bones, 


and great excitement prevails. Two med- 
ical men from New York have offered the 
owner of the tarm 100 dollars for the skele- 
ton, which our doctors have advised him to 
refuse. 
already procured from the pit, it must have 


composed a frame when filled with flesh, | 


united and clothed with appropriate mus- 


height! Just think of it, and what a world 
there must have been in creation before the 
flood*!—How puny man and man’s ele- 
phant to the powerful beings of those days !” 


Permit me to offer a. few remarks, Ad- 
| mitting this to be a human skeleton, in the 
view of comparative anatomy, I think the 
‘Judge errs in his- opinion concerning the 
height of the living man. The thigh bone 
two feet and three inehes, or twenty-seven 
inches in height. Now, the thigh of aman 
six feet in height is eighteen inches,whence 
we may calculate by the rule of proportion, 


as 18 inches: 6 feet 27 inches, which gives 


of the skull, and also of one of the teeth or 
grinders, indicates a frame much higher 


one indeed. N.B. 8. 


the estimation in which woman is held in 
the land of the Ottoman: 


the bath I started off, with the Armenian 
guide, for the Aurat Bazar ; where, instead 

of robes and weapons, ,they dealin beauty 
and blood. The only being who there ap- 








From the comparison of the bones: 


the height of the being in question : thus— | gether inaudible, and the auction of charms 


The following description of the sale of | 
a young female, is a forcible illustration of | 
I 


cles, of at least twenty-five feet in erect | 


est in the issue, it is impossible to con- 
ceive in what respect she could have heigh- 
tened the impression which her youth, 
beauty, and artless demeanor created. 

“ Several of the Turks present appear- 
ed very intent onher purchase ; they watch- 
ed her slightest motion with that yearning 
fondness which one reveals when surveying 
a fascinating object that is only just be- 
yond his possession. They presumed not 
to lay a hand even onthe borders of her 


dress, or to lift the long thin veil that 


would have quite concealed her beautiful 
face, had she not permitted the ruffling air 
now and then to carry it partially aside. 
The female servants that attended her 
stood near by in respectful silence, and 
evident grief, at the thought of their sep- 
aration from: their young mistress. My 


‘eyes were so attracted to the rich flow of 
‘her chestnut hair, as it floated down her 


shoulders in long luxuriant festoons, and 
to the swimming softness of her large blue 
eye, which her stirred veil occasionally dis- 
closed, that I did not, at first, notice the 
excitement which a commencement of the 
sale had created among the by-standers. 


 Avnumber of offers were made, rising above 


each other in quiet succession, till the last, 
reaching twenty-seven hundred dollars, 
created for sone time a breathless pause, 


' when one of the company, stepping to the 


9 feetin height ; and yet the prodigious size | 


“ From the freshening enjoymente of | 


salesman, said something in a tone alto- 


closed. It was instantly rumored that the 


-individual who had made the last and suc- 


cessful offer, was an agent of the Reis Ef- 


: : et fendi, who intended to make a present of 
than nine feet. The grinder is a prodigious.) di, P 


this beautiful Georgian to the Sultan. 
This-appeared to reconcile, in some mea- 
sure, the unsuccessful competitors to their 
disappointment ; though they turned away 
from the spot with the look of one who 
has lucklessly lost an invaluable treasure.” 





For the first time the Hessian fly has 


_made its appearance in the valley of the 


| Mississippi, and it is said to have destroy- 
‘ ed the whole crop in Tennessee. 
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to say that the following lines were suggested by 
a perusal of the inimitable “The melaneholy 
days,” &c., by the first poet in America. w.a, 


The Birth of the Flowers. 


The flowery days of spring are come, the brighest 
of the year; 

Of mossy banks, and waving woods, and sparkling 
waters dear; 

Wien soft south winds with breath of balm, and fra- 
grant scent of flowers, 


Float o'er the vale and smiling lake, and wave the | 


leafy bowers. 


‘ 
| 


try, it will be unnecessar | The Silk Business. 
rehire A | France is considered a silk growing country, 


yet she does not grow sufficient for her own ma- 


nufacture, and itis said annually imports raw 
|-silk to the amount of $6,000,000. 


England, owing to the humidity of her climate, 
cannot raise the worms to advantage, and for her 
numerous manufacturers #s obliged annually to 
import the raw material from other countries to 
the amount of $17,000,000. It is stated that we 
“import annually of raw silk to the amount of 

about $10,000,000, and of the manufactured over 
_ sixteen millions. 

Unless the United States push ‘the culture of 

the mulberry and raising of cocoons beyond any 





On its thorny stem the opening rose gives its first 
young blush to light, 


thing now in operation, many long years must in- 


| tervene, before we can supply the demand of our 


| 
And violets on their moss-grown bed shun the rude } own markets. Inhabiting as we do one of the 


gazer’s sight ; 
While deep within the lonely glen the lily waves her | 
bell 
Pure as the mountain breeze which stirs the foliage | 
round the dell. 


From the high linden’s flowery top is heard the wi'd | 
bee’s hum, | 

As flitting through the scented air they hurry to their 
home, 

Whenthe sun goes Jown in seas of gold, ‘and skies 
are blue above, 

And the wood-robbin’s cheerful note rings through 
the dusky grove. 





The primrose eprings along the banks where the 
yellow daisies shine, 

And the morning flowers their tendrils shoot, and 
round the casement twine ; 

Where the budding shrubs o’erhang the lake and dip 
in the mirror’d flow, 

The wild plum’s clustering blossoms float, and sweet 
wild roses grow, 


The rabbit leaves his leaty couch to raage the green 
wood free ; 

The squirrel wakes from winter’s sleep and bounds 
from tree to tree; 

The song of thrush and blackbird rouse the echoes 
of the wood, 

And journeying sea-fowl shake their plumes, and 
skim along the flood. 


The humming bird sips the opening sweets. and flits 
from flower to flower, 


Now tangles his wings in fragrant shades, now darts |: 


to his wild wood bower: 


The yellow bird builds with thistle down where the || 


orchard blossoms shine, 
And the oriole weaves her waving nest where the 
leafy branches twine, 


To a and mountain top, the eagle wings his 
ight, 

Where the first beams of morning rest in floods of 
sparkling light ;— 

Surveys the realms that lie below, the groves, the 
tloods, the sea, 

Realms of the fearless and the brave, sweet home of 
Liberty ! 


Come to the fields, the turf is green, the flowers are 
Springing bright, 

Dew “nee ave glittering on the buds and dancing in 

de lgnt ; 

Stern winter’s step no more is heard, his storms are 
far away, 

Warm glows the sun, the air is balm, and glad the 
live-long day. 


Come tothe church-yard, here are flowers that wave | 


their petals light 
Above the graves of those we loved when youth and 
— were bright, 
When life was budding fresh, and each spring was 
heard to say,— 
Come, where each morn, each night is bliss ; make 
haste and come away.” 


best climates ia the world for manufacturing silk 
of the best quality, instead of paying ten millions 
of dollars annually to other nations for the raw 
material, we ought to export two or three tines 
that amount. 

It is said our imports of silk stuffs exceed our 
export of bread stuffs—why is this? Only be- 
cause we do not duly appreciate and improve the 

| means we have. Let our intelligent farmers be 


then we can hope that every exertion will be made 
to extend the cultivation of the mulberry and rai- 
sing of cocoons. 

It is a matter of regret, that any one should 
| view the subject as a wild project, and say, that 


although it may be a good business fora few | 


years, if found lucrative, every body will engage 
in it, and glut and ruin the market. We wish 


greater national importance than aoy agricultu- 
| ral subject ever yet pursued. 

Butif doubts and fears shall remain, we only 
ask them to commence the culture of the mulberry 


periment be made upon some of our aliost bar- 
ren and useless portions of poor, dry, stony, and 
gravelly soil. 

It may be asked, if the silk business can be 
_made more profitable than any crop, why not take 





| the best and richest land?—a fair question in- 
deed, but such land is not best for the Chinese 
mulberry, and it would be desirable to have every 
patch of poor, waste, dry land devoted to some 
useful purpese.— Northampton Courier. 





Family Receipts. 


| the root, leaving a little of the kernel and fat. 
Sprinkle some salt over it, and let it drain twen- 


| spoonful of common salt, the same quantity of 

coarse sugar, a small quantity of saltpetre re- 
duced to a powder, and rub it well into each 
tongue every day. In a week add another heap- 
‘ed spoonful of salt. If rubbed every day, a 
_ tongue will be sufficiently pickled for drying ina 
| fortnight; but if only turned daily in the pickle, 
it will require tour or five weeks. 

Tongues may be smoked, or dried plain, as 
may best suit the taste. The longer kept after 
| drying, the higher will be their flavor. If hard, 
they should be soaked three or four hours before 
boilding. When dressed, allow five hours for 
boiling, as their excellence consists in being made 
exceedingly tender. 





Though the tall grass waves o’er the lowly bed, where 
the loved in silence sleep, 
And thetaded flowers lie on the spot where we kneel | 
’ to pray and weep; 

Yet He who bids the opening rose in the breath of 
., Spring to live, 

Will raise from death our dearest friends, and beauty 

_ Immortal give! , 

Otisco, May, 1836, 








~ The united ages of the young Queen of 
Portigul, Dona Maria, sal Prince Ferdi- 
nand, her new husband amount to 36. 





| And they are sometimes put to a great deal of 


carefully separate all the skin and veins; put in 
a sauce pan at such distance from the fire as to 
melt it slowly without frying. When in a hard 
cake, wipe it quite dry, fold it in fine paper, put 
itin a bag, and keep it in a cool place; and it 
may be preserved in a sound state for a year.— 
Northern Farmer. 

Yeast.—Good housewives, who take pride 
in setting sweet and light bread before their fami- 
lies, feel vexed at nothing more than bad yeast. 





convinced that the silk business is profitable, and — 


the subject could be so represented to our fellow | 
| citizens, as to impress them with the importance | 
of examining the subject, on the broad scale of |; 


on a limited scale for a few years, not to interfere | 
with any other agricultural pursuit. Let the ex- | 


| ty-four hours: then for each tongue mix a table | 


trouble in procuring a good article. The follow- 
ing is said to be a good receipt for making it: 
Boil one pound of good flour and a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two 
gallons of water for one hour, When milk 
warm, bottle it and cork it close and it will be fit 
for use in 24 hours. One pint of the yeast will 
/ make FS Ibs. of bread. 








Paste made by putting acetate or sugar of lead 
into it, inste+l of the old way of mixing it»with 
alum, keeps it from inoulding, clear, and quite 
moist for months together. We have heard that 
Hodgson, of Harthburn, communicated this 
mode of making paste to a book binder in Cursi- 
tor street, London, in 1819; and that he hag 
found from long experience that itis by far the 
most useful way he has ever heard of. 











| Geological.—James G. Percival and Charles U. 
|| Shepherd, Esqrs. of New Haven, have been ap- 
1 pointed by the Governor, the Committee to make 
|| a Geological Survey of this State under certain 
| resolves of the last General Assembly, making 
an appropriation for this purpose. They are to 
| proceed on the work immediately.— New Haven 
| Herald. 





WILLIAM ATKINSON, 


| 

| RHAL ESTATE BROKER, 

| 17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 
RBS and sells Farms and City Property on 
commission, and attends to the collection of 
| Mortgages. 

t it} Several valuable Farms for sale. 
|| February, 1836. feb 20f6m* 


(meme 





Broom Corn. 


i 

20 BUSHELS New England Broom Corn 
Seed just received at the Rochester Seed 
| Store. may 7 


1 Mange! Wurtzel & Turnep Seeds. 


LARGE importation of superior Manerr 
Wurrzet, WHITE FIELD, AND OTHER ‘SUR- 
| NEP SEEDS, together with a fine lot of English Gar- 
den Seeds, of the growth of 1835, just received 
at the RocnHesTER Seep Srore. 

We are confident these seeds will prove of the 
first quality, and they will be afforded ata less priee 
than heretofore, 


_may 7 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
| Flower Seeds and Plants. 














N addition to their former stock, the subscribers 
are now receiving a new supply of Flower Seeds, 
| including many rare and extremely beautiful varie- 
ties never before introduced here, Price, 6 cents a 
| paper—20 varieties for $1, 50 varieties for $2, 100 


To Pickite Toneves ror Bowinc.—Cut off | varieties for $4. 


DOUBLE DAHLIA ROOTS, 

A fine assortment from the unrivaled colleetion of 
Messrs. Buel & Wilson, Albany. These will be 
| potted and ready for sale in a few days. 
GREEN-HOUSE OR PARLOR PLANTS. 
| A splendid collection in a fine healthy conditios 
, for sale at low prices. 

apr 30-ftt REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Monroe Horticultural Garden & 

NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offersto the public 
a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 











|| Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 


berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta 


| Trees, Shrubs, Plant R , Vines, Creep- 
To Preserve SvET FoR A LONG TIME.—As_ fe en yy Aone : r 


|| Soon as it comes in choose the firmest part of it; 


ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
§c. Fe. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis> 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
| duced prices, The subscriber has a large collection 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 











Greece, Monroe co.N. Y. Sept. 13, 1835. 
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